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regard sensuous individuation as a "contingency" and clog to 
be worked free of, or as something indispensable to complete- 
ness of being and insight. 

(5.) That, lastly, from all the preceding points together, it 
appears that the movements of art are thorough counterparts 
to the phases of philosophy; so that once more we may con- 
clude, that if in the one region we are able to find legitimate 
room, not for optimistic syntheses alone, but as well for 
moments of positivism, agnosticism, scepticism, and pessimism, 
so likewise must we do in the other. 

George Rebec. 

University of Michigan. 



THE VIVISECTION PROBLEM. 

(A Reply.) 

The thoughtful article on vivisection which appeared in a 
recent number of this periodical* is suggestive of conclusions 
with which some of its readers are not inclined to agree. By a 
process of reasoning, based, we think, upon an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the facts, the writer has apparently come to 
believe that animal experimentation is so carefully and 
humanely carried on, so free from all abuse and so productive 
of benefit to humanity that it should be permitted to continue, 
untouched by the criticism of the "sentimentalist" and unhin- 
dered by restriction or restraint. What defects are to be found 
in Mr. Myers' line of reasoning ? Why do arguments, such as 
those which he has so ably presented, fail to convince some 
whose regard for the progress of science is as genuine as his 
own ? Against the suggestion or claim that vivisection is, in 
effect, altogether right, how is it that some intelligent men 
believe that certain phases of the practice are unjustifiable and 
wrong? Within the limits of a brief paper, it is, of course, 
impossible to bring forward all the reasons for dissent; but 
some outline may be given, sufficient to define the differing 
standpoint of those who believe that without definite limita- 

* "Is Vivisection Justifiable ?" C. S. Myers in April number, 1904. 
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tions, the practice of vivisection is sometimes carried to an 
extent which is not ethically just. 

Is vivisection ever painful? Does it sometimes imply pro- 
longed agony. This seems to us a matter of no little im- 
portance. We think that the decision regarding the morality 
of the practice rests almost entirely upon the answer to this 
one question. Could it be demonstrated beyond doubt that a 
dog undergoing vivisection suffers no more of what we call 
pain, than a tuft of grass torn out by its roots, or a flower pulled 
to pieces, the justifiability of animal vivisection would be as- 
sured. The impeachment of unlimited vivisection rests wholly 
upon the conviction that in some of its phases, it is productive 
of agony. A few years ago, hardly anybody in the medical 
profession questioned the fact. To-day, nearly every apologist 
for the method, attempts, as Mr. Myers has done, to show the 
absence of any great degree of discomfort. Every effort, he 
assures us, is made to diminish pain ; "an anaesthetic is always 
administered ;" the pain of certain inoculations is but that of a 
needle-prick ; and even the cries and contortions of a vivisected 
creature are to be regarded for the most part, as an illusion. 
"When an animal manifests the appropriate signs, the senti- 
mentalist at once leaps to the conclusion that the behavior 
that he observed in others implies the presence of the same 
state of feelings in them as would induce the same behavior 
in himself." But this, Mr. Myers assures us, is an error of 
the kind known as the "psychologist's fallacy ;" we really know 
nothing about it. "Considerations of this kind only show 
what control the layman should exercise over the springs of 
his natural pity, when he reads of seemingly painful, but really 
painless experiments upon the internal organs of living ani- 
mals." That during such operations (which, by the way, are 
sometimes extended over weeks and months) the animals are 
put under the influence of an anaesthetic ; that in England this 
is demanded by law, that in other countries it is the voluntary 
custom of physiologists — all this he most confidently and 
fervently seems to believe. It is not denied that occasionally, 
some pain may ensue ; but to this writer, this apparently seems 
of such a trifling character that he passes it without criticism. 
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That the pain inflicted in vivisection ever amounts to torture, is 
not once admitted or implied. 

Now we are far from being satisfied with the comfortable 
conclusions which Mr. Myers has apparently reached, and 
which he desires to impress upon his readers. He tells us at 
the outset that he is not a practical vivisector; and his state- 
ments regarding the practice must therefore rest upon the 
exculpatory assertions of the very persons against whom the 
charge of inhumanity has been made. Do all of these persons 
invariably tell us the whole truth about a practice whereby they 
earn their daily bread? Is it in accord with what Mr. Glad- 
stone happily designated "the delicate sense of the reasonable- 
ness of things" that some of the men charged with cruelty 
should not attempt to defend themselves by distorting the truth ? 
It seems to us that while the statements of experimenters are 
entitled to all consideration which character and motives imply, 
a little hesitancy in granting absolute faith may be excusable; 
and that "laymen and sentimentalists" have some reason to 
doubt. That vivisected animals sometimes suffer, is a charge 
that rests wholly upon the evidence of men who are neither 
"sentimentalists" nor "laymen," but members of the medical 
profession. Speaking before the British Medical Association 
at its annual meeting in 1899, the President of one of the sec- 
tions, Dr. George Wilson, LL. D., made this remarkable charge : 

"I boldly say there should be some pause in these ruthless lines of 
experimentation. ... I have not allied myself to the anti-vivisectionists, 
but / accuse my profession of misleading the public as to the cruelties and 
horrors which are perpetrated on animal life. When it is stated that the 
actual pain involved in these experiments is commonly of the most trifling 
description, there is a suppression of the truth, of the most palpable 
kind. . . . The cruelty does not lie in the operation itself, which is per- 
mitted to be performed without anaesthetics, but in the after effects. 
Whether so-called toxins are injected under the skin into the peritoneum, 
into the cranium, under the dura mater, into the pleural cavity, into the 
veins, eyes, or other organs — and all these methods are ruthlessly practised 
— there is long-drawn-out agony. The animal so innocently operated on 
may have to live days, weeks, or months, with no anasthetic to assuage its 
sufferings, and nothing but death to relieve." [Italics ours.] 

And yet Mr. Myers would have us believe that even in these 
experiments the pain "cannot exceed that of a poisoned rat 
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or mouse." How does he know ? Do poisoned rats and mice 
live in agony "for days, weeks, or months?" 

Take another medical witness. In his presidential address 
before the American Academy of Medicine, Dr. Theophilus 
Parvin, LL. D., a professor of Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, protested warmly against the cruelty of certain 
vivisectors. There were men, he declared, both in America 
and Europe, "who seem, seeking useless knowledge, to be blind 
to the writhing agony, and deaf to the cry of pain of their vic- 
tims, and who have been guilty of the most damnable cruelties, 
without the denunciation by the public and the profession that 
their wickedness deserves." Is not this remarkable language, 
coming, — not from a "layman," — but a professor in a leading 
medical college, regarding a practice wherein Mr. Myers finds 
nothing worthy of criticism? It was no sentimentalist, but 
rather one of the most distinguished surgeons that America 
ever produced, and for many years a professor in Harvard Med- 
ical School — Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, LL. D., who in a paper 
read before the Massachusetts Medical Society, protested 
against "the cold-blooded cruelties now more and more prac- 
tised under the authority of science," producing results which 
he declared were "contemptible, compared with the price paid 
in agony and torture." Elsewhere the same eminent medical 
authority says : 

"The ground for public supervision is that vivisection, immeasurably 
beyond any other pursuit, involves the infliction of torture to little or no 
purpose. Motive apart, painful vivisection differs from that usual cruelty 
of which the law takes absolute cognisance, mainly in being practised by 
an educated class, who, having once become callous to its objectionable 
features, find its pursuit an interesting occupation under the name of 
Science. . . . 

"The law should interfere. There can be no doubt that in this relation 
there exists a case of cruelty to animals far transcending in its refinement 
and in its horror anything that has been known in the history of nations. 

"There will come a time when the world will look back to modern 
vivisection in the name of Science as it now does to burning at the stake 
in the name of religion." [Italics ours.) 

Quotations like these, from the writings of medical men 
might be indefinitely multiplied. They are the utterances not 
merely of physicians, but of medical professors familiar with 
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what goes on about them. We cannot afford to dismiss them 
with a shrug and a sneer. If their tones seem more resonant 
than those of the majority in their profession, it may be because 
success and assured eminence has gained for them the ines- 
timable privilege of absolute fearlessness regarding the criticism 
of lesser men. But of the existence of these "cold-blooded 
cruelties," of this agony and torture, of this pain to which 
death by burning alive is a happy release — where do we find 
the slightest reference in Mr. Myers' paper? Not a hint of 
its existence is there to be found! Why? Is it because he 
accepts with implicit faith the word of the experimenter? 
That is his privilege. We admit that it may be a matter of 
choice. But upon whom is reliance most safely placed in our 
attempts to penetrate to the truth, — upon men grown old in 
the medical profession, connected with institutions of learning, 
men who cannot have the slightest reason for adverse 
criticism, but every inducement for discreet silence — or, on the 
other hand, the practical experimenter who may feel that his 
position is dependent upon the maintenance of absolute freedom 
to do whatever he likes within the walls of his laboratory? 

If space permitted, it would be of interest to follow all the 
ramifications of Mr. Myers' remarkable argument. In certain 
directions, it seems to us to denote a peculiar tendency to 
credulity wherever vivisection is in question. Bichat, he tells 
us naively, once saw dogs "tearing their peritoneum and de- 
vouring their own intestines which had protruded from a hole 
in the abdominal wall." But does Mr. Myers seriously con- 
sider such an action as the painless and contented gratification 
of the animal's appetite? Once, in a physiological laboratory, 
we witnessed precisely the same thing; an animal, during a 
vivisection, partly escaped from its bonds, and with the utmost 
fury of despair, bit and tore its own bleeding wounds. Had* 
Mr. Myers been present at that experiment, we hardly be- 
lieve he would have contended for -its painlessness. "Again 
and again," he assures us, "dogs have been observed to wag 
the tail or lick the hands of the operator, even immediately 
before the beginning of the operation !" What inference 
would he have us draw from the fact? That it betokens the 
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happiness of the animal? Observers have drawn a far dif- 
ferent conclusion. "I recall to mind," said Dr. Latour, "a poor 
dog, the root of whose spinal nerves Magendie was about to 
expose. Twice did the dog, all bloody and mutilated, escape 
from the implacable knife, and twice did I see him put his fore- 
paws around Magendie's neck and lick his face! I confess I 
could not bear the sight." It was a phenomenon recorded also 
by the editor of the London Lancet in a description of what once 
was done in the physiological laboratory. "Look," says this 
editor of the leading medical journal of England, "at the ani- 
mal before us, stolen (to begin with) from his master; the 
poor creature, hungry, tied up for days and nights, pining for 
his home, is at length brought into the theater. As his 
crouching and feeble form is strapped upon the table, he licks 
the very hand that ties him! He struggles, but in vain, and 
uselessly expresses his fear and suffering. . . ." We need 
not go on with this picture of past experimentation. It is 
merely of interest to show how the same fact impresses different 
men. Strange it is, that a dog, licking the hand of "the 
operator immediately before the beginning of the operation" 
should seem to any man to betoken the absence of all appre- 
hension — a sign of happy animal indifference to its fate, rather 
than the mute, instinctive and vain appeal for sympathy to a 
being in the human form. 

But the most painful part of Mr. Myers' essay, and in one 
sense its most significant inference, pertains to his unqualified 
approval of the attitude taken by Dr. Emanuel Klein. When 
this distinguished vivisector was examined before the Royal 
Commission regarding his practices and opinions, he frankly 
and honestly admitted that he never used chloroform or any 
other anaesthetic, except in public demonstrations, unless neces- 
sary for his personal convenience ; declared that a physiologist 
had the right to "do as he likes with the animal ;" that to save 
himself inconvenience, he would perform even one of the most 
painful of operations on a dog's nerves without the use of 
ansesthetics ; that he held himself "entirely indifferent to the 
sufferings of the animal," and had "no regard at all" to the 
anguish of the creatures experimented upon. Quoting the last 
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sentence, Mr. Myers does not hesitate to declare that "Dr. 
Klein is perfectly right." We are not particularly surprised at 
this assurance of his agreement; but unless very much mis- 
taken, Mr. Myers is the first Englishman who, during the past 
quarter of a century, has openly confessed his sympathy with 
such sentiments. Certainly, they were very far from meeting 
the approval of scientific men at the time they were uttered. 
One of the most eminent scientists of the last century, writing 
to another man of equal eminence, thus referred to the profes- 
sion of indifference to animal suffering : 

"This Commission is playing the deuce with me. I have felt it my duty 
to act as counsel for Science, and was well satisfied with the way things are 

going. But on Thursday, when I was absent, was examined ; and 

if what I hear is a correct account of the evidence he gave, I may as well 
throw up my brief. I am told he openly professed the .most entire indif- 
ference to animal suffering, and he only gave anaesthetics to keep the 
animals quiet! 

"I declare to you, I did not believe the man lived, who was such an 
unmitigated, cynical brute as to profess and act upon such principles ; and 
I would willingly agree to any law that would send him to the treadmill." 

We must ask pardon for the quotation of these forcible and 
far-reaching denunciations. They occur in a letter written to< 
Charles Darwin by Professor Huxley. More than a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since the great English biologist thus 
made known the feeling which such sentiments inspired. The 
times have changed. To-day, a writer in defense of this 
attitude of indifference, tells us that Dr. Klein "is perfectly 
right." 

The utility of animal experimentation is a question too great 
to be discussed now. The trouble with most of the advocates 
for vivisection without limitations is that they go far out of the 
way to glean and gather what they hope may be fresh evidences 
of its utility. Even those who regard vivisection in its milder 
aspects with a favorable eye will hardly care very much for the 
evidences of its usefulness that Mr. Myers presents us. Hardly 
a single claim made rests upon generally acknowledged facts. 
What, for example, has "the value of vaccination in small-pox" 
— however "widely recognised" — to do with vivisection of 
animals? Mr. Myers brings it into his catalogue of utilities, 
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seemingly unconscious that with Jenner's discovery, the prac- 
tice of vivisection had nothing to do. Where are the proofs 
that the mortality from typhoid fever in any country has been 
reduced by the general use of the "appropriate antitoxin"? 
Where are we to look for similar evidence regarding mortality 
from "the Mediterranean fever" in France and Italy? We 
venture to say that official statistics proving any marked reduc- 
tion in the mortality from these causes of death through use of 
such antitoxin cannot be produced. It is interesting to know 
that for the first time in its history, "Havana is practically rid of 
yellow fever." What has this to do with experiments on ani- 
mals ? Perhaps the most surprising assertion of utility is that 
which concerns the mortality resulting from the venom of ser- 
pents ; we are told that "hardly a failure is on record from the 
treatment of snake-bite." Of course a statement like this may 
mean anything — or nothing at all. Of any number of imagi- 
nable drugs or appliances it might very truthfully be said that 
there is "no record of failure," — simple because they have not 
been tried. But if Mr. Myers believes, and desires to convey 
the impression that a specific and almost certain cure for the 
poison of venomous serpents has at last been discovered 
through experimentation upon animals, and that its claims of 
efficacy are amply evinced by a decrease in the mortality from 
this cause in the countries where venomous serpents abound, he 
is entirely mistaken. Every year, in British India alone, over 
twenty thousand men, women, and children lose their lives 
from this one cause. That was the record up to five years ago. 
Has this mortality been diminished in any appreciable degree 
by the employment of the new remedy regarding whose use we 
are assured that there is "hardly a failure on record?" If so, 
where are the statistics ? There are none. It is a claim of the 
laboratory. No such specific, the value of which has been 
demonstrated by a steady decrease of mortality as shown in 
the statistics of any country, can be said to exist. This is not 
criticism of this phase of experimentation. It is not denial 
that certain laboratory experiments have been apparently suc- 
cessful. But the claim should have stopped there. We cannot 
but think that the suggestion of a far wider utility should never 
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have been made in view of the present practical impotency of 
every alleged discovery of the kind. 

What may we say of the moral aspect of unlimited vivisec- 
tion ? Every man's attitude toward this question will depend in 
great measure upon certain primary intellectual concepts. Be- 
hind a thinking man's judgment of what is right or wrong in 
human conduct must be his personal conviction regarding the 
meaning of the Universe in which he dwells. The creed of the 
vivisector is not always beautiful. Writing for the Popular 
Science Monthly a few years since, a leading American biolo- 
gist, Professor Hodge, of Clark University, declared that "God 
clearly gives to man every sanction to cause any amount of 
physical pain which he may find expedient to unravel His laws." 
Seldom, if ever, has the supremacy of science over the ordinary 
conceptions of morality been more definitely announced. If 
this doctrine be true, then the experiments with poisons, made 
by Ringer and others upon patients in a London hospital, the 
experiments upon dying children and the incurably insane, made 
in certain American institutions — would all find equal justifica- 
tion with every phase of animal experimentation ; for it could 
then be said that "they were expedient to unravel His laws." 
And if the elucidation of a new fact makes right any method 
by which it may be torn from the secrecy wherein Nature has 
concealed it, — if this be the meaning of the message which 
modern Science is to proclaim to Humanity, then — in more 
senses than one — we are at the beginning of a new era. One 
may, indeed, imagine a Universe wherein the idea of Justice 
does not exist, where compassion and pity and sympathy are un- 
known, and where Might makes Right. In such a world, no 
thought of the uprighteousness of an action would come to 
mind. In such a world — unchecked except by fear — would 
flourish whatever tyranny might desire and force compel, — the 
prostitution of woman, the slavery of the weak, the murder of 
the helpless, the causation of any amount of physical pain upon 
animals or children, if thereby what is hidden by Nature could 
be brought to light. It would be the reign of selfishness and 
greed, of lust and force, of cruelty — and utility. That to-day, 
we are not living in a world, ruled supremely by claw and tooth 
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and nail; that some conception of moral ideals has brightened 
the path of humanity in its slow progress upward from 
brutality ; that with us, power does not mean equity ; that cruelty 
is infamous, and injustice is ignoble, and pity is divine, this 
world of ours owes to teaching far different from that of the 
biologist who, in his imagination, creates a "God" that hides 
facts, and gives torture the right to find them. 

What may we hope to accomplish in the reform of vivi- 
section as it exists to-day? Considerations of space forbid 
anything but the briefest of outlines ; and yet certain lines of 
possible activity would seem apparent. It seems to us, that 
first of all, there must be the gradual creation of public senti- 
ment which shall be eager, not so much to condemn all vivi- 
section, or to approve it all, as to know with certainty the facts. 
Take, for example, the question of vivisection in institutions of 
learning. To what extent is it carried on, merely to demon- 
strate what every student knows in advance? If one may 
judge from authoritative statements put forth for general 
information, it would appear that certain lines of experiment 
are now permitted in America and in England, which hardly 
more than a generation ago were condemned as cruel by the 
medical profession of Great Britain. We ought to know if 
this is true ; and if found so, we ought to inquire why it is that 
experiments which scarcely thirty years ago were almost uni- 
versally condemned, are less abhorrent to-day? The removal 
of the secrecy that so generally enshrouds vivisection is the 
first and most important step toward any true reform. 

And when secrecy is removed, and we know the facts, then 
must there be a yet wider promulgation of the truth about it 
than is possible to-day. By the propaganda of the press ; by 
the advocacy of the principles which underlie our opposition 
to irresponsible and unrestricted vivisection ; by the contrast of 
views; by the incitement of interest in a subject which is- 
naturally most distasteful to the average mind, there must 
gradually be created a public sentiment that will be heard when 
it asks for some measure of reform, some method for prevent- 
ing what ought not to exist. 

And finally, there must come the regulation of vivisection by 
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law. This does not mean the abolition of all physiological 
investigation, as they who clamor for non-interference so often 
assert. It need not imply a single impediment to any scientific 
inquiry that is of potential value to humanity and possible 
without anguish. But the law certainly should forbid all cruel 
and all useless experiments such as those so emphatically con- 
demned by Parvin and Bigelow and Wilson. It ought to bring 
upon official records the number of experiments performed, the 
objects which were in view, the results which were attained, the 
species of animals upon which the investigations were made, 
the anaesthetics which were administered, and everything that 
pertains to the prevention of pain. We may say that all this is 
but little more than the drawing aside of curtains, and the 
admission of the light. It is so little to ask, that one is amazed 
at the resistance which the laboratory makes to the demand. 
Will that resistance be perpetually effective? We doubt it. 
No human institution has yet been able to keep hidden what 
the world wishes to know ; and when all is known, we may be 
sure that in the matter of vivisection, the distinction will be 
very clearly drawn between what is permissible and what is 
to be condemned, by the conscience of mankind. 

Albert Leffingwell. 
Aurora, New York. 
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